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of soil, and accordingly they hope that the paddy will bear a
correspondingly large crop. Further, the porcupine is deemed
to be a very propitious animal for the crops, as in burrowing
he throws up a large quantity of earth, and accordingly at
the harvest feast for the rice crop boys are given the flesh of
porcupine to eat.1

The Toradyas of Central Celebes think that a sickness
caused by a note of the woodpecker can be cured by a beak
of the bird. When a man is suffering from a splinter of wood
which has run into his body, the doctor will chew a piece of a
tortoise's head and spit it on the suffering part of the patient's
body, because they think that just as a tortoise withdraws and
then protrudes its head, so the man's body will protrude and
push out the intrusive splinter.2

The Kiwai of British New Guinea put the claw of a certain
crayfish in a trap to enable the trap to catch many fish. This
they do, because the crayfish turns its claws inwards in a
peculiar fashion when walking, as if it were beckoning to
some one. Hence its claw is supposed to beckon many fish
to come into the trap.3 Among these people, when a boy is
being scarified, the head of a centipede is sometimes inserted
into the wound, because these reptiles are almost as much
dreaded as snakes. Hence the boy who has been inoculated
with one of them is expected to become a great warrior.*
When the first shoots of the yam crop corne up through the
soil, the natives of the Fly River, in British New Guinea,
insert sticks in the ground for them to climb up. And in a
hole close by the stick they insert certain pieces of the flying-
fox which have previously been dried for the purpose. This
they do because flying-foxes are extremely prolific ; hundreds
of them may be seen hanging to a single tree at certain times
of the year. And accordingly the natives imagine that by
thus associating the yams with flying-foxes they will render
the shoots of the yams equally prolific.6 The Larrekiya
youths of Northern Australia admire the musical chirping of
a species of large grasshopper, and they eat the insect in order
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